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the playwright who knows his job will take care to write
his play from the same angle as that from which the audience
is going to see it. Then what is called Stage Left becomes
Right. Be that as it may, certainly the reader, if he
visualizes himself anywhere in a theatre while he is reading
a play, does so in a place facing the stage and not on it.
The theatre has been well named the Cinderella of the Arts,
and the confusion that still exists concerning this elementary
matter of Right and Left shows that this Cinderella, lovable
though she is and always will be, is too lazy and too way-
ward even to brush her own hearth and keep it tidy. But in
Shaw's mind there was no confusion, and he took care that
there should be none in his readers' minds either. Writing
always from the spectator's viewpoint, in which Right is
Right and Left is Left, Shaw's devices to banish confusion
are both varied and arresting. It is many years since I
first produced John Bull's Other Island, but I still re-
member its sparrow. Let me find the little fellow again
in my bookshelves: he will show us how Bernard Shaw
transforms the crude jargon of stage directions into literary
delights. Here he is:
Great George Street, Westminster, is the address of Doyle and
Broadbent, civil engineers. On the threshold one reads that the firm
consists of Mr. Laurence Doyle and Mr. Thomas Broadbent, and
that their rooms are on the first floor. Most of these rooms are
private; for the partners, being bachelors and bosom friends, live
there; and the door marked Private, next to the clerks' office, is their
domestic sitting room as well as their reception room for (Clients. Let
me describe it briefly from the point of view of a sparrow on the
window sill. The outer door is in the opposite wall, close to the
right hand corner. Between this door and the left hand corner is a
hatstand and a table consisting of large drawing boards on trestles,
with plans, rolls of tracing paper, mathematical instruments, and other
draughtsman's accessories on it. In the left hand wall is a fireplace,
and the door of an inner room between the fireplace and our observant
sparrow. Against the right hand wall . . .
And so it continues for another thirty or forty lines, until
the reader not only knows where he is, "but can move about
blindfold and feel thoroughly at home.
No other playwright, except perhaps Sir James Barrie,